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ABSTRACT 

Linguistics can contribute to language education by 
making teachers empirically avare of the complexity of language, 
methodologically attuned to improved teaching techniques, and 
theoretically informed about the general nature of language. Past 
education projects which have been affected by the application of 
linguistic principles are Breakthrough to Literacy, which involved 
the recognition of linguistic competence, and Literary Stylistics, 
which employed linguistics for understanding literary effects. The 
potential contribution of linguistics to language education is high. 
However, there are difficulties of implementation which must be 
overcome. The primary difficulty in the use of linguistics is the 
amount of formalism the subject contains, prohibiting its application 
to classroom teaching. Thus, what teachers need is not linguistics, 
but functional ''language awareness" as employed in the Language in 
Use Project. However, "language awareness" must be based on 
"linguistic awareness," which involves establishing training criteria 
for teachers that will close the gap between formalL^m and 
f unctionalisro. (LG) 



TL!-: LDUCATIO?^:. USB OF LINGUIS^^^ C5 



i'wkl C>:y«-tru - University of ftoading 

P'^'^^ ^ yoaro, largely thanks to td^c interest of the DE3 innp. cl.: 
^.ht 1 have boon able to give ^ariy lectures to groups of teachorr., \v 
; -'^ ^^'^ nixth-form, variously entitled • Linv7uv:-.t ic3 and the teociiet ', 
tho teacher', and the like. 'The teacher' hero is ..i^ually the tcacliir' 
f':n r.i.-!^ l(?sr. often of modern larv-juage^^ , rarely of science or rclJgio\i3 odu 
' nr^rettahly, of FT. (The link between languane development njv} 

MMLi -.Uii] at ix^dy movoinont potential - wnat I suppore would he called 
a r;uc:i neglected scientific field of .^tudyi) 

i;.^' iectureii Uxinguago and the teacher' and 'Linguistics and tho teach''-' 
r.nu :o hy no moans th.e same. Tho recoj;d presuppos:e5: the first. A talk >n 
^^.•^i - t..; convince tho Loacfsor of the ia^p^rlar^ce of larujuage as a rneano oj -j- 
an ! \ 'z.cdium of education; to demonstrate somet:f\ing of the range of lanr:-a ; 
Valuation arid function in a communit.y, o; tfie power and r^eriourcos and 11? 
lap. •■! i ;e, and. oi the complexity of langueicie <ir« ari ac^fuirrvj rd:ructure. A ' ; 
linra-ticr taker, mont nf thin for granted, and nnqgerd n Ivy,: our knowle i^jr 

' w.:>rkG' Cat) £)0 hr^Cttdnnod ani :i*-e[^»:ne^.i hy i\v^ w-^ oi facto, t^^c'^ii 

J'^''*^ '"i ^ -^^^ derived l rorp 1 i r » i ^* t Ic: . Tho aiir; i;; prlrl^!•i^/ bring our 
of lartguaqo'r .^ttoicture and function out into tho open: to provide a prin-: 
'-/pl icit owaren:\-a of tho phenorrionon, one which ia capable of forfnul . t i ;;n 
<ler Jnltion in proci:;e^ terror,, 30 that it can used as a means of facllit J. 
co:vrur.nU:at Ion between people of similar preoccupations, and also as a noi::. 
dov-lopinn a ronsistenr:y and coherence in our views and studies oi lan^iu 1 ^ 
r.riej ^-xamplo t:heso alms would be styli sties, where it is genr^rally a-ce. 
the provision of u lirunu.stic basis can in [>rinciple provide an 'otjjoetlv- ^ 
to; oMi: criulcal o]>inions, a means ol improving our chances ot roacivir.i 1 
ron.prr.hens Iblo cind coinprefyons i ve apt>arat\js for the analysis of texts, 

v.hich particular descriptive apparatus is the most illuininat in g, 1 
whetb.or linguistic stylistlcs can bo expected to produce semantic ins ign^is . 

Five years ago, then, most of my talks v;ere on language: these days tt.ey -.r 
on lin:;uistics. From the point of view of the lingtilst, at any rar.e, much : 
has been made. Language sensitisation, as a teacher-training policv, s--:'^.^ 
have become a fact, and a fasiiionable one* riianks to J n--service courses., a 
ronge of introductory books on larKjuage in educat ion, and a couple ot c^\r-- 
controversial theories (first Chomsky's, and then Bernstoin/baiWs), Ivv-. 
s^-'ti/iitivity has become tho norm, vn^at still remains is the lamer ta::k, ' 
awareness scientific: ^ Instil ', as BAA:. put it, 'a sense of'rational or; 
relation to language '• ^ 

T[;e motivation which makes teachers begin looking at introductory t.-^stb'. 
linguistics, sociolinguist ics, etc, seems to come from :> sources, one rie i ii 1 
::o.::.ive. The negative Motivation is usually dissatisfaction 'vith avail 
ni-u^-;: a realization that traditional dorcr iptions, th^-ories, and a.et.h:)d., 
ani inaderarate as a m.eans of coping with problems. 01 langua^ie onricl^rrKnt . 
r:. :--i.riIiar a point as ri'>t to roTJiro illustration. Th: i.o.;ltive • 
iron recognition of a particular linguir.tic insijht, wnich prompts. 0 r /: 
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li R Stoinor, EURirnn^'IY AS VISIBLK SPfc:KH (New York & I>ondon; Anthropor-: 



.^u>>mis,sion CO tno C.::ruTdc tee ct Inquiry into Reading and the Use oi Knul-rw 
Jat\uary 1073, p. 3, 



cor- of tho subject a whole. In thin ro^poct, the ccrtributions of 
linquiscic.^ cdn be suiTJuarised under 3 general headings; cirpirical, methodological, 

:^ " i Li:\v:Ls\Lc : .:L':ior*:\ l!\ : aiv,; : ':ii.:v. I , a.' c.-ll;i::t.-d ;n n::;nMolsr ^- * 

pra!;-;nc.U^. ion .in 1 -ir:i:r«7:ar , an^i in aictlonriric.i, and related to historical, social 
and psycholaaical vjriables (the latter covorinq ciich data 35? information ahout 
acccruuL^illcy , at-t: itudcc to uzaie^ and so on). 1 :ind that on t.he v.holo toachcr:; 
underestimace the complexity of lanrTijaae structure and function, and are 

■■ • ■ ■ ^ * 

coul^i cl'o the pii^'-nomv.: of Inlion-it ion > hr'*">'if: n^-r^r^ •••lo-*^ ' iral '^rvr--! : • \ 

a:..: : ;r..:Ll l.j uj i 1 i a:; \:o incji: l-.; acrv:: , ur:j lO^e; relevance ^^--^j in 

tij:»* "-^ ■ ■ • 'p.^ o 'i i "T rk ill") ! r 2 ^ r "'•"''^ '.* ; ' '"\'n*MTiX * ■•"^ ' 

vajc :::':*ay j: rov L jm-^Iv uriro: . -r'lo.; lacLJ t::iL p rovide xucli of the impacu o: Lho 

of J -Tnant. U: r- 'la*:l:\K;hlpr' , which Mre i^lowly i ;;i"luoncinq CMrrorn pract.ice^ in I'^x!.- 

•^:C<:-." • • i ■: *• i*--/".-/;-. ! 'I, : *: T': i .** :r ■ • ■: r/''"'Mr-, ■-■!:.: ■ 



x.:-\r 



But Cs^ui.M.', t:.0'ro 1.: th^.. uld f^aini. ti.cii. in 'i Lhoro ar^j no ^uch talu'jj 

pure linMii^Lic 'lacv^': Tact:; ci.anqo dopcridiru; on the v;ay v;o cbsex^vo thorn, and 



• f : o L ■ I o f a :"ia I y .■*> i a n i di.: : c r L t > 1 1 o n , a n^.i cTio c or"i t r Ibu t i on o i' 
liiijui.:Llc:; haj h<.c!i ut.\^,-: utLr.:r:tion uo cho lIrnita':lQn3 oi our tradlcional toch- 
nl.p.i:.:; .tnd ro :.i::^vh>.- 'A'.': r:\,r: . For in::-anci.., all introductory toxi.bnc^k^ d : 
the wcciknoi:.:;oa of th»:^ [:.\L:t:\ of L-.pcoch iv.odcl analvr^ir'. for nramr.ar, for. Innturv* , 
and indicate altcr:.at ivo:: : and thorc i 'die traditional confuni^n ::'?t •■oen C' .^n^:- r.: 
that r.houid i;c korr. apart (such ar. tirno and tense, gt^ndor and sok, -"die - a thorr:-*- .••-•Ti 
einphasir.ed hy Falrw»r, l-GO).^ The ir-nuc, of course, 13 more rundameiital Liion 
descriptive arcjunvjntj. involved. liie itnportarit r.'oint, in the first in^^cance, i::* noz, 
for example, v/liecr.er Enqlirh has a future tense- or not, but that i!]]cre is a question 
here v/hich ought to bo asked. Tho dangers of mettiodological complacency, che STz- 
tortions of outdated raodels, the rc:- trict ivonoss of rigid parsing techniq'jcs, ar^d 
so on, are matters v;ni.c]i tho linaui::t can readily point out through exanipios of rdiis 
kind, as he can the desiderata implicit in a linguistic approach - the need for a 
precise terminolr^gy, a powerful notation, a v;ell-developed model, a systematic pro- 
cedure. In particular, the linguist's concern for methodologicalvcTwareness emerges 
most clearly In }iis awareriosi' of tho por.;iIbility of alterrvative analyses, and t:;io 
need to specify criteria in order to justify particular solutions - for in^stance, in 
developing a system of v/ord-classif ication. I shall return to this point below. 



By a theoretical contribution, I am referring, in the first instance, to the 
reasoning which has led to the establir/nmont ci general explanatory ptjinciplcs 
about the nature of language - fundamental principles v;hich seem to underlie all • ■ 
linguistic thoorie.i and models. Some such principles v/ouid BeV the distinction 
betv;een form and :?jeai:ir]g , description and rroscriptiiont langue- and parole, and 

■paradigmatic and syntag.^at ic ; tho notions of language system, lan-iuage vriri:: /. 
and ling^.us*- ic lovoi; th- InovitabMit^- 1.*::-. lu i^K? change, an : 'iho ord-.: (v; "i:;. !,: 
of language acTuisition. Zach of tiiose ::rlnci : les is important , not onl--' in 1:, 

.but also because it has direct implications for any pragmatic or pedagogical vi^-^ 
about language, eg explaining attitudes to correctness, or analysing problems of 
comprehension. V/ithin each of these headings, more si^ecific principles can bo 

1 ' ' 
See R Quirk, cl ai, Lorignuan, 'lj 

2 . » 

This notion of stereotype and reality is explored in relation to conversation in 

D Crystal, 'The nature of advanced conversation: stereotype and reality in 
linguistics and language teaching', in GAL Proceedings, 1972. 

3 . . ' 

Q FR Palrr^er, GRAKMXR. (Fenauin, 

ERIC 



d'jr'^..iir. J en oar c:\oice of lirvjuistic model, eg the postulate of ci 
•^'"^t of It^'/elr , or tho r)oncva*:ivo concert: ion of deop vg» Gi!rfac':> p*-r-».-.+-..v- - ^ 
or r.rtion o: olaLcraLod v::;, restricLd'd codes. The process could continue 

. . . - . • :.■ ...li li^^ill.Ti 1 Lniuiscic:.: can :::a!-:e au i.i^o t:rieore::iCul l^vo- i.; . . 

ccvolo:^- a general 'state ox mind* about language based upon these naxinrilly cry.cr?! 
aS5?uT:pt:ion3^ the aim being to 'remove misconceptions about language v;hich distort il, • 
an5 '.;iiic;h in the various applied spheres could be harmful to progress. 

Lr .:.,.::0 ^/, o i that t;:*^re is no system in nnallsh r^tM-'llino, or that a chil'l i-i i ■ 
u ..ilLii iual uavlronMieiic v;ill be lariv^uay e-do laved • * Once again, cin.' liii ju 1 J 
-x'-^^.-^-rir. r^-3i "-n- r r? not" Trg?cr?5 r = 1 r i 1 't'or~TTrov ido cirr aTy5v:T?rT — rt~xs"tiD~ ^mak ^ p r» p-'l-*^ -^r- 1 r • ' ■ 
t:n^:C tiicre lr. an ii.'>3ue. In the example just given, the discussion might tai<.e tho 
foil. .. iorn. Tho conventional reasoning 'in favour of a language-delay hypr^c: .• . ^iis 
iz ::.:v:r*;.'n-Jon::ic.il in origin: a child exposed to more than one language v.ill 
l::*-: ". • .:.-;m"-.:.- -'wv- v;ill be wido::vread interforence ; and li:v:-:[ '\'. • 

• 1 -rll : ■^•:h rZ-^.:'^r and pooror, arcordinnly. A'lainst Lh:!?-, '-t i/ : • 

t. : : .^,.jr.i Vviil^:;^ argun^cnts:. thaL it J.^i iniposi>iLlo to generalise withv.uL a 
cl-\r 1 L ior: ot i::^ xeant by * bilinqualism' , ca;:e:j v;i^ere the child i::. . 

th^"^ " lan^?u<i^er, in o p.ial proportions being extremely rare; that the 2 lang'j."j'^'\'' noiv^ 
to I"-- a:*.:ociatc.i '.vitii dioLinct social roles, so that as long as the social acLLJi. i 
remain:; clear, the languages remain unconfused; that v/e should not undere::timaLe the 
r«v-. i 1 : , : i- : ^ *. 1 1 ^ ! ~ — purt ic ilarly v.'hon v.*c ncto the ' rr.ultidirilcctij"", * 

present in all oi' u.3, and the fact that the majority of the* world's children are 
tec;rcc: in a luullillingual environment; and lastly the speculation, that if Li:t'!:f I:-, 
any kind of lnr;aU'3 lin raistic ability, the availability of more than one lan r^ . i - : - i: 
it to 'practise on' might produce children whose language developed more rapidly thai, 
the revcr::e; All of tliis is hypcLhetical, in the absence of much detailt^d rti-:/, r :• 
the existence of an Issue is indisputable, and once it has been pointed out and dis- 
cussed, a deeper understanding of the problem is generally recognised. 

Examples of specific principles originating in linguistics wliich have influenced or 
directed applied projects are not -hard to find. T^vo must suffice. First tVuire is 
the basic principle seen .in BREj\Km<OUGH TO LITEflACY that the linguistic coittpl-xity of 
reading materials :;hoiild be firmly based upon the spoken competence of the child, at 
whatever level. Tho principle may seem self-evident, but it is well-known" that it 
was flouted v.'idely and seriously in the past. A syntactic analysis of the sentence 
patterns in tho first books of, say, JANET AND JOHN or the LADYBIRD series, shows 
that th.ore is littlt? consistency, and that many of the patterns used are either very 
much ahead of a [j-year old, or simply not English at all. Sentence length varying 
from 1 to 14 wordsi frequency of * relatively uncon^n usages, such as the pr'^sent 
tense; sentences such as 'V^hat have you, John?^ and 'One little, two little, tru^ec 
little kittens and so on. The linguistic idea behind the sentence-maker is that - 

1 

Of course, with fipprcpriate intonation, this last example could be made accop::a:. le; 

but it is rarely presented to the child in such a v;ay (eg in a sing-song, rlr/thtnic 

way), and in reading back I- have never heard anything other than the u::ual f] t-. 

one— .vord/onc-*:one-unit rrcducticn on the part of the children. I cite tliL.i 

iri order to bring out Llie point that the v;hole (.Tuestion of the relations! . - v 

intonation and • puoctuati6n, between pauses and the lay-out of the material on uxc 

page, and the significance attached to prosodic features (albeit unconsciously) by 

teachers in evaluating , success in reading Caloud ) needs to be investigated. (The 

C"^!'/ n - --nr-.*- T hr\y^i^ ^r^r^vy > ^ P. t r*."''' ' ir" o ^z! t J" ' "iho'j t ! r.tcrv*^. t vop, In^^c t.'.*" 

1 ri — i • .'v.:: ^r^'. 'i-^^x*. is L Jn-'ier K ^jr:fy:ory, i .v^: . i-.r,; / r*. :.: . — • .. 

V<KlTii«J wJel^^uii, x-vo'^j). 
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3. 



'"^ ■ ^ •* ' -J'- u:;:. .r -jjt, j a:."; llrvp.ji.. ::ic vienian.is. It is ot courr^e 

this poir.u which has motivaued the recent emphasis on language in education by 
Barnes, Srittrn, Creber, the Rosens, and others, 

A second exar?ple of a specific linauistic contribution ii5 in ] ii-erarv r.^-.v^ ' '^^- -^ 

- -^.-^.'-j^-i-^w^^^. uiwVxaxfK^ a KieUriieinnuade j"or •'i i'"cuf:^:ion ot 



t r . ,1 1 L I L I ■ ..u i ,,c a n-ixrjy/ 1 s i r* a biiiiis— i-;ir ti^'-^ '-^--?;m4*^FTH:-af-.T^^^ f - }■ c r a ry cf:!~cr"Trr — ?! v^' 

»evory Emli::^ poet i^hould rivir^ter the rulo.:: or araniriKir before he- attemr^t:;- to i>i^r/] or 

break the-- :,np:io:; a fortiori ^o criticc ::tyi:..;uicianj, anxiou.: to cx,;li4i*'^- 

the cr-oico:^ and our rec:;onser. MM7h. of tho :li .:cuf;::ic!i bas been o\ t:\r^ * 

■ ' ^-^'^ ]:--.■::■/.: .1 el tb- * :b. v.i ' juructvzrc are 

■'••b' • • • ■■■ - tJ i.i.-j 'n^rr/ r : - irb uirL.: e^i-^s 'a i: - in 

temp . " 

non-U- .r-.. I- / I:;-.:.. :.;o ^cf G H Leerh, A b : :b'- J T TC ^VllJb TC bbu.ilb; rOF;:TRy, ;>.b': 20) 
an(i th'-t cr^:: --rts o: nDrm and deviation h-i;^ -:->'ir::e b^-^^*. : : b i nat: in- . L:i 

additie:-; f.ere i - -b- arjuni-nt *e:: v:iri-.L,..> 1: l:t^■i•.r• :.rv i.r mimetic oi all 
aspect:, cd human experience, thl- argurr.ent run.:, tben thl:; :ru.;t Include our linauL::- 
tic a:: v;ell a/ our non-I Lniu ! rt 1 - .-v; .-.v^^ ■ . . ; ; ; ^ . _i;^r Int.vitcbl / :ir..;- 

hirniiol- drx.-l.ng on the whole range of lan-riuue ' j r^;.:uurc-.^^; in hie v/ork. The' per: eop-. 
tion of any effect due to the juxtapoci tion .^f :^*,vli.;-.ic leatures belonging to 
diff-ren- varietie:; io obviously deperik-V. u: - ::r:b- r eo ji.ltion of the featurei^. i.^ 
such. There i:; no irony in the opening paje of Jo;c..>'l: ULY3SES v;ithout an a■,^ciren.^-n 
of the force arid function of the reli-uou,: yb.rajeol .> :y inv >l%--d. In this sen^e, 
literary .;tylistic£; is dependent on general stylirtic::, and v/hile this 1:^ not to ::av 
anytliing about hov/ this dependence might b^c reco gnised in ' b.c construction of courne. 
it is to 3ay that the factor must be boriie irt mind ti^roucji-out tlie process of construe 
tionr. 
. I 

The potential contribution of linguistics is thus extrt..:i!ely wide; and one v/ould 
.perhaps have -expected to see more progres- being rnaa-e than in fact has emerged. But 
the number of major pedagogically-orientated IJ.nguIstic projects is small, and 
relatively few materials across the field of mother-tongue teaching have appeared. 
Why has this been so? The reasons, one suppose", , are partly practical, partly 
•principle. For in.:tance, it is a fact that for many years most, linguists inberr-sted 
it.wapplying their subject went in the direction of foreign language teaching, arid 
until recently there v/as littl<§ research money available for mot?ier-tonque teaching 
projects. There has also been considerable duplication of effort -..projects in 
mother- tongue teaching, speech therapy, or speech and drama being begun without an 
awareness of the literature in foreign-language teachinc), for instance. More i''po«r- 
tant, there have been 2 kinds of misunderstanding about the contribution of 
linguistics. The first "is from people who have r-^ad nof.hin<i about the subj-ct, but 
who feel on a priori grounds that here is a met] lod -which can either be. of no valu":- 
whatsoever (eg 'How can you scientifically analyse literature?*) OR be a rjanctcea 
for all . traditiovil inadc I'jacies (talk of »tb'> lin rsiji.ic aLj.roach' or tlio' 
•structural approach' - again, replicating tb- bb/tji"/ biea:^ in English lanouaK- 
teaching) • Thp second misunderstanding was on tb.e part of people who had tried to 
read in the subject v/ithout guidance and wno tried to apply it prematurely or 
without due consideration (eg getting sixth-formers to write generative grammars 
without asbin'^ why*^). There bar^ V^e-^n i w b! ' r-- ! :^rr' * V i - ;; vb--: -:;./ * ' •■• 

1 

The pragmatic point about gener-aMve grammar has recently been made by C J Fillm. ',rr 
'A GR/vI'-J.-ARI/vN L00Y3 AT SCCIOLINGuISTICS » , in GEORGSTOWrJ b^fjIVERSIT'/ ROUhID TAbLE ON 
LINGUISTICS Am LANGUAGE TEACfflNG',; 1972: .27G 'There is no way ... of talking about 
grammatical Ity or well-formedness without getting in many WcV/s involved in tlv-- 
O " jcalls of social interaction by means of language', and cf. further, ?8r, ff. 
0> ■ 



' ■• • -'rr>:-: --.r i*s forr.^A notation in:i: r-r^t'^c -ann::*: in rrin"Lv> ! - - •* 
r.c ' '^'c{i 7:' : /; - t'attiy because ot the time it would take to rricister the npprorirh, 
: ; • : r ^ :/r;e: r ar.i - r- r.i n:* i v Ir. 

/: -vr I-^ vrrr^t unncvrssary r or the. col ion n ! : vdnccai^cl pr^:^l!vr::: : 
: c^.n:!.;^.T*~'. Inr rri cundorstanding is obvious, and of co'jrse had already brcn ant : 1- 
rat^ J by CbiOnsky for generative grammar, who denied the pedagogical relevance of 
his 

• ■ : ;!.'■.. ■ ^^yr^-. 7 h'iV- ::Ot-n rl :v; Ir. Crr^Kr : 

:•. :x-! - l:ir^it»ly reflecLina thnir uncertainty ar. to v;hether tiie-lr d i .-.cipl I n-.^ 
" J V: 7 7 • / ■ ~ V""vl-I TT'T^Irlir ITy 

•? — n--1 r • *p^nripi 1 ity ounht to dictate a rr.oro anplie'i iirortlon for thoir v.'-^rk 
C in •7:.l/' l^-. ...i -jct i-o: lecting current discui-^ion ar. to the purpose of univcrr.ity e.:uca- 
cit-wv^ .:li,ir*Ti^Q character oi students' Interest::;, arui on). But certain poinc 

.i.:^ v r-j e:nf. h.asisod , in any diocusclon of the relationship betv;ccn linTui.'ticr. 

'r : ; ■ :\: ->r Instance, !:hat, the ,:>]qcz ou^jht not to bo idcn^Ifiri wM: 
• ■ * "^nc: of its mociels, and that oiv luis ho hf? oxtre*^Tioly S''-l -"^^ct i 

jj. 1;.:.; '...V ,^ub:ect'3 findings. It is still nec«jssviry to say clearly uhut sor;ie 
: ::r • * 1 :.cs aro :T;.n e applicable than o::ho: s, ;:o:7ie rncdols oi 1: rv;u : / 1 : c 

:-v-:t*.': -•i: tr''- ^-of.-^ imrr.t -i iat.»^ly and ur^'rt'ully ipili-'tilo thin -^^thers, arid C)n 
Ui'.llli..' ^: ifj.licMUijn iic-ro rofoirincj Ir, cofvu.illtv/ 01 a liriquistic notiv^n '.u 

a-/n^'!:a: •:: r'rui- tul prda:;aqical hypotheses , v:} the notion of lanrfi:aqe variety as a 

! :-hc rArrrJAClI^: i:i HZE It :..^s to le rocojni....i 

t-h it oUbU-cu h-is serious self-imposed or hirt:orlcally (?x{^llcablo limitations, 

sr.i -1' is irr.poruanL tor ovcLyone to be av;are oi t-his, iincjuist as well as teaciir-r. 
For I:,-, r:, :o 1 in^u Is:: ics is strongly biased towards the study 01 lan}u:*jr» product:!.:, 
and not s^-rrprob-^-nsion (traditionally the province of thc^ psychol :^qist ) - thus v;(.-^ 
f:::: son. bierr-ble Seocerit discussion on 'oracy' but next to nothlnq on the e-:ually 
ac' ivo t rocess 'auracy*. As long as these limitat ions are recoqni ^ed, therr- is 
no I r.-^'Mom. Tiie danger comes with the familiar discrepancy between the proii-lv^iT^s. ^: ^ 
the slj.^srooni and the problems which the linguist, is used to dealing wird\ - the 
danger is that, the linguist overreaches himself, apf^lying techni^fues in places 
v/rv:*re they should never have been allov/ed to go, providing pseudo-solutions to 
pseudo-problerr.s , and possibly using up a great deal of public money in the process • 
Thi-r.o are charaos which linguists have to walk a Ligiitrope between: 's':ai:inv; the 
obvious' and 'being irrelevant'. It may seem trite, but the only way in v/hich this 
can ; done is by being scrupulously seli-critical , of oneself as well as one's 
subicct - an attitude v;hich I personally find comes most readily by placing one's 
sub "ret in the perspective of current thinking in the philosophy of zzio:'LCc. For 
exan.ple, much of the bitterness which accompanied the sterotyped oppositipn between 
styiistics and literary criticism might have been avoided, one could arjue, If the 
intul^iive element v;hich underlies all linguistic stylistic en^Tuiry (eg in DiC 
initial selection of texts for study, in the assessment of stylistic significance 
or similarity) had been recognised - a point which can be made about scientific 
engviiry as a wr;ole«'^ ^ 

I m?.ko th.ese points in order to give some recognition to the fact that ther*.^ arc 
con/.ldorablc difficulties in im.plementinq the claimed contribuLion oi lin;uis\ics 
v:ius:it i/^!: studies - difiicultios .due f.o Lh-;.. Ir.g 1 i r:is o: ^.±r. .--i -^r^.:, 

ulio ■iii'i.erino experience of the investigators, an i so r»ri.- But the-:e ^irc all L;::!- 
cultie:: v;hich, as our experience of the situation imj-rovcs, siiould dlsapjv-ar. V<':;u'. 
I want to do nov; is look at a difficulty whichi will not disappear, unless we 
consciously dispense with it, because it is felt to be a question ol principle 

i..: is made, ior instance, by P b Kedav;ar, TiiS AKT OF TdE 'SOLobl^L (Pengain, I.'^ *;;/ 
tno stylistic issue is raised in D Crystal, 'Objective and sul--iect\lv:i in 
stylist: cs', in B Kachru and H Stalilke (editors'), CURRENT TREuDS 111 STVLISTICS 
(Edmonton: Linguistic Research Inc). 



• • !. 1 1:. :.ul::"'.icc. as an acadeT.ic discipline, and language teaching. This is the 
vir.-: ' r^rr-r-^ ^l^ net noed linjuiotiics , i:ut ricr.o^iiing wiuch is referr?-: to 

'lar.3u:i::c a'.;aicr*e:3 3 * (or some similar phrase )• The a*.:th*)r£ -^f the LMlZ'JkZ^K i:: V^.:^. 

.'■ :u:orn or t:,e specialist in Linguistics, the explicit, ' formal and 

analytical description of the patterns of a language, irimediately relevant to his 
needs' (P Doughty, J Pearce and G Thornton, L/\NGUAGE IN USE, 1971, p ID* Cr again, 
in the first instance the teacher's job is 'not to impart a body of knov/ledgc, but 
to work upon, develop, refine and clarify the knowledge and intuitions that his 

piipi'*.r :^1r-^-:'^v •^orr^orr.', and f. i ?t:udy l?.r:g^^g£_fu::ct 

-meaps'X)y"\\'htch "ir^ themselves to the v.orld, to each cr.her, 

.:;.i -c Lr..^- c:.::j:;unity cf v;hich thev are members' (p In a more recent publica- 

tion, the a: proach is developed into a philosophy of 'Language Study' CP Dougiity and 
G Tliurntcn, L/\r;GUAGE STUDY, THE TEACHER AMD TFE LEARNER, 1973: 47, ff)* ',<hat arc 
the inipliciitions of these statements? On tJ^o face of it, they add up to a radical 
statenont ot disassociation. I think it is worth our looking at this point in some 
dotail , .iC. ::ho 5 tpI ic:itionn qo v;g11 beyond the Language in Use project as such, , and 
raise o r,:. illy applicable to any educational project which desires a linguistic 

ari ontuVj -^'-i. I nhall hov.cvor restrict my illustration to Iiannuage in Use in the 
first iTu - trv::o, as I have '.corked v;ith the materials of this course at some length, 
and find Lnat a ^iroat deal of value can be learned by looking carefully (cind I hope 
conf^tructivoly ) -'it its limitations. It should go without saying that I v;ould not be 
doing this if I did not thinJ-: this course to be an important contribution to the 
field of odura ^ i ^T'i'i 1 i r^. j^.iir tic^ • 

To begin with, it is worth pointing out that the view of linguistics found in the 
above :pjotat lon.r- ir- very much a stereotype: it is a conception of linguistics as 
a descriptive study, providing a detailed account of a language's structural proper- 
ties, and so on. But tiiis conception of linguistics is not fair to the subject AS IT 
IS TAUG^rr in universities in this country. The academic subject deals with both thn 
formal study and the social, psychological , and other implications. To treat lin- 
guistics as if i^ were an academic subject somehow separate from language in some 
social sense is to raise a straw man. Language in Use is as much an exercise in 
linguistics (of one kind) as phonetics practicals are. The aims are similar, the 
presuppositions are similar - even some of the techniques are the same (eg some of 
the substitution exercises). Let us then be clear that we are talking about one 
kind of linguistics, when v;o are examining the orientatioti of Language in Use - at ■ 
least this way we shall avoid having to talk about teachers 'languaging' pupils, 
and the 14-kel My point is more or less recognised in Doughty and Thornton, where 
a distincjiion is drav;n between a 'narroiV and a 'broad' view of Linguistics: the 
former sefes Linguistics 'as a discipline which is concerned exclusively v/ith the 
organization of the sound patterns of natural languages, and their relationship to 
the corresponding organization of the internal pattern of those languages, phono- 
logical, grammatical and lexical' (49); the broad view sees Linguistics as part of 
the study of human behaviour - Firth is quoted, the aim being 'to make statements 
of meaning so that we can see how we use langu^igo to live' (51). It is precisely a 
broad viev; of Linguistics which I am insisting on. What I fail to see vs the dis- 
tinction betv;een this and 'Lancjuage Study', in their sense - though perhaps, this is 
not surprising, as it depends upon a highly abstract and ill-defined i^otipn of - 
'agency' vs. \rrocess' (see pp 51-2). But: there are more important reasons for my 
attitude than this essentially terminological point* 

The distinction be.tv;een linguistics and language study is a good example of u 
pseudo-opposition, for the simple reason that the latter is dependent upon the 
former in certain cr^jcial rcrrrcts.' E"/on if wo :^cz^^'\'^*: th^* u'r-ovp r'-'"- rl^'; ■":■-.! 
<ic^'L:\'J.\.y.\ o;" •] a r?.:ly of l<j:^Z'i lp\\':o knov/lejcui-- u*:cui: :-.U!-uciairc>s - 

the •narr::w' view - it is possible to argue that this QVr^JOT be left out of the 
teacher's consideration, and that Jtj^ying to do so causes more problems than it 
solves, Lan^g^jage in Use claims that its aim is 'to provide ah approach to the 
study of our.pwn language that neither demands of the teachef specialised knowledge 



:.tr '^.cnni^^l t:oi:r:j' (r). This is defensible, for the papil; but so:..-., 
J. !.• r. 1. L..;l :or v:>s:r teacher, and indcjcd it is unavoidable^ In th-": 

interest? or consistency, coherence, and comparability, one needs some spocial:i:;od 

. :■: : : . V;:th...it vhl.: iM'.:r:i.-.it ion, h^.' v.ill : Ind it inpo:::: 1 

acr. ••■->•• hi:; A::: r':ch tho frui: tration felt by many teachers over the nev/ 

eir.phaoiD in lanvjuaqc rjtudy, I bolieve, is due to the fact that they fully see the 
point of the exercise, but having been led a little way along the road they are then 
left vatiiout any transport or qetting to their destination, and moreover told that 
not only is transport not available, but that they should not even be thinking of 

to trcivol. 

The cru:-: * r' the r^.ittor \r. th.at It Iz of cour::.e impoi:;3ible to do v.lthout theoretical 
or descriptive terms in even the most casual analysis of language; and the argunient 
continues, triat in that ca:^G thoy might as well be introduced systematically and 
use .: proci.-ely. L.":n iuci ;;c in Use itself inevitably uses large numbers of such 
r..-;::"*- - • - i * • et i ve, sentonco, qrarr-matical cImss , active voice •••• 

f'ariv .• . r-: \r- r^irili-ir, :.ut oi course thci.r senses niay be very dir/oi;ent 

(e^j xhe hailljay.iri c^riceV^'- 'transitivity':. . And unless the teacher understands 
the IxK-l:;. : h-r in i tr h"- . .u t:h!s termi nol^Kp/ , hov: can ho carry out even the most 
clemon':arv e:o r'c ! i "^1 n : v.ith conriikince? Fr;r instance, a number of the 
units tell uiu pupil.;- r.o ^jo nnd look for other examples of the same kind of linguistic 
phenomena as the one : eing <.liscussed. But how do you decide about what is same and 
v.hat is lii. Tiuit I. '.1;^;: . '.ory '^f the whole history of Linguistics, as 

Bernard Bloch said. And even v;ithih the units themselves, when the teacher is told 
to discuss hov; texts diifer in syntax, or to work out some rules from a few sample 
sentences, v;h.at is this i:ut explicit linguistic analysis? I frankly doubt whether 
many teachers could do this well without training. Either they would sim.ply inipose 
old-fashi.^rir-.i .irialysLs on the sentences, v;hich v;ould rather miss the point of'"Uie 
exercise; or they v;ould jniss, seme of the differences between sentence structure; 
or they would set up oversimplified rules v;hich would have to bo quickly altered as 
new sentences were brought in by the pupils. The alternative, to print a typical 
set of sentences (v/hich can .be guaranteed to be analysed safely and regularly) 
would develop into the unthinking orthodoxy and inflexibility which it is the aim 
of the course to avoid. The only solution, it seems "to me, is to learn enough 
linguistics to be uble to anticipate and thus control these problems - but the time 
and practice it takes to develop thie spontaneous awareness of linguistic identity, 
similarity and types of divergence is considerable. Language in Use is wrong to 
minimise this problem. Language in Use -in effect takes teachers so far ctnd then 
says 'Carry on': but one cannot, v;ithout s*- lialist training, and the amount of 
this must not be underestimated. 

Let us look at this from a different angle. Language in Use provides many excellent 
v/ays of starting off a discussion, but it leaves the control of. the ongoing dis- 
cussion very much in the hands of the teacher - and tliis can lead to proi:)lems, 
without assistance. The teacher must knov.* when to STOP the discussion, having be-jun 
it - v/hen to let it continue v;ould involve the pupils in too complex issues; and 
this means he must be able to see thorny issues in advance, to see the possibilities 
in a line of arrjument, and so on. Three examples v/ill illustrate this - one frem 
phonetics, one from semantic.;, oni one from syntax. In phonetics, if acceniis uro 
• being discussed, and the d:*'forence between north and south emerges over the lise of 
/a/, as in BATH, the point v;ill quickly be made that north uses short /a/ whereas 
south uses long /a/. But this is only partly true, as words like Aiat/ indicate. 
The apparent exceptions can throv; a teacher v/ho does not expect them. Hero, then, 
Wf/ i.avt: -A tervi-ncy r-it-i-'-r t:-i:i .i rul^J-; Mil tiie pr:*:.!-.':"! for ;iri < in <!.:^r 1;.^ • r •• • 
It r'.:,;ul:irly o: : • J.^>.: , i ;t net o: tendencies. Tnls is a jen-r..ii ^.ssu-j. 

Many of the questions Language in Use raises do not have clear-cut answers, and the 
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;;;.:::■;.•::-':!•• • J ir * 1 ivv v... = ? • . !"cr •:>::i'' r: lo , 1^ 'icno at or;:? r.^jLzit, it ic I:'::!: .:, 
that the ronr;or..;e3 that v.ill be obtained will ie largely in ac^roemeht; but a 
tcachor will bo very lucky if thir,-in so* Liko/.'i^c, reactions to accenfc-intorr rota- 
tionn v;ill be extremely variour>, and r>orac v;ill :o bound tc be wrong. But will thf^ 
toachor rocorjnlrc di f for^r.rror in 'jcccnts \':hon J o b.carr^ thorn, v.-itbiOut-" sotiO oar- 

-acrropt ir i 1 i-t:y^ -- St:r^tic.cical--ar;U^i:rtUit^ .;.o -o;».^i-iri4:^---ln-pi^i^?G4^ 

of En^l i:-b. ir.evita'.ly involves the imparting ol r^one body o: knowiedne. I call t'Mir. 
doing in v.;:.**: irr, • 

o;.)'t^cv.- Ml) :s i-Tit i : y : :vT :'.atiiro3 in the icn: o* ^\ cirid, tirici 'thi>n thrcu 7h thorn 

; : lu.' ' r.- :"^*::r\- r ::.:ri';:- • tr\t*-J:\*. Th!:- ir> .i ' ; . . ; 

ovcr^l.' . • :h-:- • :;-:':t .il. o t" ' i'. '^. i' ' t tr.y v.\.r i.; ^; - 

languu'j- v:':i.-:^ oo i. ■•l i.n uhi:* :in,:f. w v/. '"^r i nrt . ar:-. , the oppOoiuion 

lirild/r^.>l Ifi b'-i'.i ' r n ■.-.•I'l*. i.r TAIv, I D- iFi, -'tcir An^i inrvntax, the n-^'-'i 

L'O lui : ^ i-.;; ..u* i .." u'". -a.'.'lj ...v^::!^ a ii^^'l::-' 

or • I A S IF.EP i r, > t / ■ r :: * c* :i on 1 y r-e :i n. : ' \:vr o d it t : t l: t ca r: f i * r i r; ^; i v on r orr.o ^ iv;a r 
nes r o : hov; "j r *: n : > : . ' :. c oc i j c oxe t o bo o r. * . a b 1 i i icvi i n . t. h ' ^ f i r . ' t place - the g*. i e^: t i : i 
or i;tvucti:r:il cr i^ori i ^lain. Thir. inevitably Involves, r-oino ctraigl-jt 3 ing'ii^tli^i^- 
knovylcd-. io; but jric-:' o:jta!rv.d, the floxlb-ility it given the teacher is er^orinouf?. 
Oiico a:- krv^'v: ::.^v; c^lT^e to : c u o i, thr-n Cin tolerate di i fer*--n':'ec betv;.'"^r. 

UL'ori', v;o car: dcvolcp cur ov:n concept:;, conf id^-rit that v:e are .not being r-clf- 
contradictorv, and ::o on. Tne n-ethodolo'TJc^il cent ributlpn, once again. 

In short, while Lan luago; in Use reguirec itr. pupilr; to make a largely ostensive 
analynis of lan'^iav.o, accurTiulating inventories of fcaturoG in texts they have 
collected for i:hom::elve,", the teacher'i^ job goc-n far beyond t:hin, a:; ht^ rnu::t be able 
to help tr.em to generalise, to go beyond tiieir textn, to get them thinking ab^ttactiy 
about i;hat they arcNioiijg and v;hat they can do, Tf the main aim of the exercise 1:- 
to develot. their crrj^.and, or comt^etonce, then it muct be made clear that this v;ill 
never happen aa long-ai^Jthe pupilri are restricted to exorcises of the inventory type. 
Pointing ot.it cau:;rr.r/.i^*jpart iculaV Junctional effects is not developing competence; 
competence, implies creatiiyity, and to got this an av/areness of the formal power of 
language is -prerecuil^sitd.. Instead of quectlons of the type UvTvat features were 
used in the text to obtain such-and-such an eiiect?', we need •What OrHER fcacurer 
could have been used?' -b^^t-ting pupils to answer this last question is far mc^re 
difficult, and requir^^i? *ft.*esh assumptions and techniques, Which only linguistics 
can provide. 

I have argued that the development of mother- tongue competence, as a peda'^oglcal 
strategy, casi only r.ucceed if laniu-ige-aw-aronerr 'ir^ underpinned on the part t.b*- 
teacher by 1 In jui.;ticj-a//arT.:ries:^. A.: .liready rront. I ^ne.i, tr;i.; rea::oning Ij ap; ilj.^..*-.. 
to far more than I.-'n-^nja'TC in Ure. Th-^- pro:ich >^-t ••rRt.on, iVirn-::", arii othor.^ ':].:' 
requires this undcrpirining. Their approach takes a general 1 inguir.tic-cducational- 
social hypothesis, and accumulates large samples of data as illustrative oi the 
nature of the problem and of the ways available for attacking it^ The authors' 

book (L Stratta, J Dixon and A vnikinson, PATTERNS OF luANGUAGE, 197.3;5. 110), the 
teacher is advised, rightly, not just to be aware and empirical, but to study 
language more systematically. But thoy then say, '... the* relationship oi language 
with learning should be an essential study. W?v:it tlus study might consist of is, 
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a n;attor tor dobato, but v.o f:u-7^o:::t that: perhaps a desirable 



•iiail Call 



^\c-vA.:>\v.yL lin ;ui:-tlcs» • Their oucline whim follow. 



* teacher v.;l! r>uroly be left '.-.•onierim hov/ the required ^ystematicity is tc be oi'tftinv^ 

! : • .• . * . 4. *• * r * . • ^ : v . • - : \ ":,\. ..' > " . ' .• 

rbv r:: re:- r t:;^: r* .t .:-.;r uc ov:;-'r : ; - l^irr:'''.- - t BrIt.l.on, a:;'': W:l-. . - 

but even the latter, vX\o ii3 the moct explicit ab-^uL technisjuec , is a long v.ay a..av It 
the kini of linTulstic perspective dis'^ur-sed above. * 

I am v;holly in favour of a functionalist pernpective for linguistic studien, and I f::. 

" ■ ^ ... - . . . ^ . . , ^ . . . ^ 

' V . . i . ■ -. »*r» ■f'.'if-* >r>'^,r» \- r> * ^in^*" i '"^n • r^^r/iMlMrn b'nr r'v.'un'^ *'ne pr^^r**"*?!*. -tT"'' 

-b;r :iar; ]cr Ig t^-^ jo tio extremes, ac a lunCvionalir.L account ol Imiuaao v. ri:^ 
fcr- .1 c-;::/rol.; lurt nt-rilo an ^h--- r-v^-rrc;. Tblr, then, v;horo .-it\-::r:-: I - 

needs - t>gf:i^v^.l<>cu^-sed in the near future. V/ithout 3orr.e' grounding in linguistic prin- 
ciple.-^. and rrocnurefM the airuo of the v;hole educational exercise in lannuano v.-ork 
are unlikely *:o be achieved. The gap ha r; got to be bridged, and It ran only In 
vr: ' ir : v.: ''e I' l*^-. r.' evil .*t;i:dir.* r-iv*: t.aric-ri pla':T« V^V;' 

I::.-:':;.- r^.* r'- : 1 i by *. •-■TThc-r:^ v v.iMrg at, nny, ♦Vl f ' rr: i*- • 

Could one v/orh ouc ^ Gpeciiic dcmandr> i Irit, and then, as it were, write a grctnjnar 
to fU:^ It r'jr-ii:;.; : :o .-'^ru- A:; it. .^rnrvi:: . .\\. rrvnmonL.. j.-ven if a t:each*'-r. -i.,- 

becr^tr.-- l/:--T:r: r- , b^^ i.- in ;r^*nt i'-Mbt t^o ^nv; ho con dcrorr h^r r -••:V;.-, 

or compare thijm" :v 1 1 h o:.her:;. r.va trachf-r.i rray uit ior rd iically about. ih«^ newju^rKi 
lin.iui.*.tic abilitio:-: ol ci child. In oth'.u' wordn, attention now need:; to he paid to 
eval'i^i'-l .A-j { i. i; - L--^ .,LLnj, vjt' 1. L-.j; la , cLi:. Thi.» Ctiuiiut be uv-j.i.<.4« u. x - ^.-w.t 
a final example, in the Proioct on V/riting Across the Curriculum, there are many 
examples of childrtni shov;lng improvement a 1 tor tho^ recommended approach ban bcf-n 
used. Pin: Intvji o. t. :n 1 t h-:oi ►.'t 1 cu3 ■ jur-a i wn.' are why r.ome children did nor. in.^-r , 
or did not in^provo* mucii, or why tc?achf*r:: rate a particular kind of devolopny nf 
more hi'jb;lv tbaVi otb'^T::, or v.b» -t.lir^r cet tain t'^achers g''*t better rc::uit:: th in • * 
for a particular rear.on. Such questions cannot be answered as , yet - indeed tjv.;y .ir^ 
only beginnin'7 t:-> be asked. V.Tiatevor the an:v/;orn, it is quite clcvu" that formal 
knowledge and systematic analytic teclinlques will play a lar<i^» part \\\ tholt f^rintii-a- 
tion. I am not the person to make suggestions as to how further' ;jroundi ng in >^ 
linguistic principles and procedures might be^ introduced into a tralning-prograaune. 
I hope tViis will bo somothirij that thij conierence will {>ut its mind to. All I li'>p-;. 
to have done ir; the pr*\'ont jj.tr.er is t:; indicate tliat f th^^ mothor-ton juo t':.\^icher, 
the cpjejtion that siiould be I'dng asked is not MIov; little linguistics can we gf:t 
av;ay v;ith::' but Ttov; much 1 Inguist ics .do v;e need?' 



